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RESPONSE AND COGNITION 


I. Tue Speciric-RESPONSE RELATION 


ae novelty exhibited by things at the moment of their synthesis 

into an organized whole has been frequently commented on. 
Such moments may seem to be ‘‘critical,’’ as when two gases condense 
into a liquid and the phenomena exhibited by gases are replaced by 
those characteristic of fluids; or there may be less appearance of dis- 
continuity, as when a solid is slowly dissolved in a liquid and the 
latter as slowly acquires new properties. In either case, separate 
entities have been organized into a new whole, and their former 
action as independent parts is now combined in the action of the 
whole. And while it is obvious that the whole is nothing more than 
the parts as thus organized, and that the properties of the whole are 
nothing more than the properties of the parts now acting in coopera- 
tion, it is nevertheless true that the whole now does things which the 
isolated parts never did or could do. New phenomena, new laws and 
functions have been developed. 

Most of us believe that the appearance of life was such a critical 
moment in the evolution of the universe: that life came into existence 
when some, perhaps a specific, sort of chemical process was set up 
under such conditions as maintained it around a general point of 
equilibrium. The result was undoubtedly novel; and more novelties 
were to come. Living substance was to acquire a protective envelope, 
to become irritable, conductive and contractile, to develop specific 
irritability to many stimuli, to get the power of locomotion, and much 
else. Now in the course of this further evolution, there is a critical 
point which is worthy of notice. It is the point where the irritable, 
contractile, and conductive tissues develop systematic relations which 
enable them to function as an integral whole. Here, too, novelty 
ensues. 

How ‘“‘critical’’ this point is, how sudden and well-defined, or, on 
the other hand, how gradual, can not as yet be told. The integrative 
process in the nervous system, as Sherrington so well calls it, has not, 
even yet, been observed in sufficient detail. But this is of secondary 
importance; and the result of the process we do know definitely. 
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This is, that the phenomena evinced by the integrated organism are 
no longer merely the excitation of nerve or the twitching of muscle, 
nor yet the play merely of reflexes touched off by stimuli. These are 
all present and essential to the phenomena in question, but they are 
merely components now, for they have been integrated. And this 
integration of reflex-ares, with all that they involve, into a state of 
systematic interdependence has produced something that is not merely 
refiex action. The biological sciences have long recognized this new 
and further thing, and called it ‘‘behavior.’’ 

Of recent years, many of the workers in animal psychology have 
been coming to call this the science of behavior, and have been dwell- 
ing less and less on the subject of animal ‘‘consciousness.’’ They do 
not doubt, any of them, that at least the higher animals are ‘‘con- 
scious’’; but they find that nothing but the behavior of animals is 
susceptible of scientific observation. Furthermore, several students 
in the human field have come to the same conclusion—that not the 
‘“eonsciousness,’’ but the behavior of one’s fellow men, and that alone, 
is open to investigation. Several volumes have been put forth which 
even undertake to construe human psychology entirely in terms of 
behavior. It is obvious that this is an unstable condition in which 
the science now finds itself. We can not continue thus, each man 
proclaiming his own unquestionable gift of ‘‘consciousness,’’ but 
denying that either his fellow men or the animals evince the slightest 
indication of such a faculty. Now I believe that a somewhat closer 
definition of ‘‘behavior’’ will show it to involve a hitherto unnoticed 
feature of novelty, which will throw light on this matter. 

Precisely how does this new thing, ‘‘behavior,’’ differ, after all, 
from mere reflex action? Can not each least quiver of each least 
muscle-fiber be wholly explained as a result of a stimulus impinging 
on some sense-organ, and setting up an impulse which travels along 
definite nerves with definite connections, and comes out finally at a 
definite muscle having a certain tonus, ete., all of which is merely 
reflex action? Yes, exactly; each least component can be so ex- 
plained, for that is just what, and all that, it is. But it is the 
coordinated totality of these least components which can not be 
described in such terms, nor indeed in terms resembling these. For 
such neural and reflex terms fail to seize that integration factor: 
which has now transformed reflex action into something else, 7. e., 
behavior. We require, then, an exact definition of behavior. 

But before proceeding to this definition we shall probably find 
useful an illustration from another science, which was once in the 
same unstable state of transition as psychology is now. In physics 
a theory of causation once prevailed, which tried to describe causal 
process in terms of successive ‘‘states,’’ the ‘‘state’’ of a body at one 
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moment being the cause of its ‘‘state’’ and position at the next. Thus 
the course of a falling body was described as a series of states (a, b, 
c, d, ete.), each one of which was the effect of the state preceding, and 
cause of the one next following. This may be designated as the 
‘‘head theory’’ of causation. Inasmuch, however, as nothing could 
be observed about one of these ‘‘states’’ which would show why the 
next ‘‘state’’ must necessarily follow, or, in other words, since the 
closest inspection of ‘‘states’’ gave no clue toward explaining the 
course or even the continuance of the process, an unobservable im- 
petus (vis viva, Anstoss, ‘‘force’’?) was postulated. This hidden 
impetus was said to be the ultimate secret of physical causation. But, 
alas, a secret! For it remained, just as the ‘‘consciousness’’ of one’s 
fellow man remains to-day in psychology, utterly refractory to 
further investigation. Now ‘‘myth’’ is the accepted term to apply to 
an entity which is believed in, but which eludes empirical inquiry. 
This mythical vis viva has now, in good part, owing to the efforts of 
Kirehhoff and Hertz, been rejected, and, what is more important, 
with it has gone the bead theory itself. It is not the ‘‘ previous state’’ 
of the falling body which causes it to fall, but the earth’s mass. No 
laws, in which alone explanation resides, for falling bodies or for any 
other process could, on the terms of the bead theory, be extracted 
from the phenomena. But laws were easily found for physical proc- 
esses, if the observer persuaded himself to make the simple inquiry, 
What are the objects doing?? Now the falling body is not merely 
moving downwards past the successive divisions of a meter-stick 
which I have placed beside it (which is all that the bead theory would 
have us consider), nor is it essentially moving toward the floor which, 
since a floor happens to be there, it will presently strike. The body 
is essentially moving toward the center of the earth, and these other 
objects could be removed without altering the influence of gravity. 
In short, the fall of a body is adequately described as a function of 
its mass, of the earth’s mass, and of the distance between the centers 
of the two. And the function is constant, is that which in change 
remains unchanged (in the case cited, it is a constant acceleration). 
The physical sciences, of course, have now explicitly adopted this 
function theory of causation.? Every physical law is in the last 
analysis the statement of a constant function between one process or 
1 The transition here in question has been admirably stated, from a slightly 


different point of view by W. P. Montague, in ‘‘The Relational Theory of Con- 
Sciousness and its Realistic Implications’’; in this JouRNAL, Vol. II., pages 
309-316. 

2 That the answer to this question explains also why they do it, is an im- 
portant point, but one with which we are not now concerned. 

3 Cf. E. Cassirer, ‘‘Substanzbegriff und Funktionsbegriff,’’ Berlin, 1910. 
The sciences have implicitly used this method from the very beginning. 
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thing and some other process or thing. This abandonment of the 
bead theory in favor of the function theory requires, at the first, 
some breadth and some bravery of vision. 

Now psychology is at the present moment addicted to the bead 
theory, and I believe that this is responsible for the dispute about 
‘*eonsciousness’’ versus behavior. Our disinclination to follow the 
physical sciences, to adopt the functional view in place of the bead 
theory, has hindered us from defining accurately what behavior is, 
and this has prevented us from recognizing a remarkable novelty 
which is involved in behavior, and which is the result of reflex action 
becoming organized. 

We are prone, even the ‘‘behaviorists’’ among us, to think of be- 
havior as somehow consisting of reflex activities. Quite true so far 
as it goes. So, too, coral reefs in the last analysis consist of positive 
and negative ions, but the biologist, geographer, or sea-captain would 
miss his point if he conceived them in any such terms. Yet we are 
doing the very same thing when we conceive the behavior of a man 
or animal in the unintegrated terms of neural process; which means, 
agreeably to the bead theory, the impinging of stimulus on sense- 
organ, the propagation of ionization waves along a fiber, their spread 
among various other fibers, their combining with other similar waves, 
and eventually causing the lowered or heightened tonus of muscle. 
All this is happening. But our account has overlooked the most 
essential thing of all—the orgamzation of these processes. 

If now we pitch the misleading bead theory straight overboard, 
and put our microscope back into its case, we shall be free to look 
at our behaving organism (man, animal, or plant), and to propound 
the only pertinent, scientific question— What is this organism doing? 
All agree that empirical study will elicit the answer to this question, 
and in the end the complete answer. 

What, then, is it doing? Well, the plant is being hit by the sun’s 
rays and is turning its leaves until they all lie exactly at right-angles 
to the direction of these rays: the stentor, having swum into a region 
of CO,, is backing off, turning on its axis, and striking out in a new 
direction : the hen has got a retinal image of a hawk and she is cluck- 
ing to her brood—shoot the hawk or remove the brood and she stops 
clucking, for she is reacting to neither one nor the other, but to a situ- 
ation in which both are involved : the man is walking past my window; 
no, I am wrong, it is not past my window that he is walking; it is to the 
theater; or am I wrong again? Perhaps the man is a journalist, and 
not the theater, nor yet the play, but the ‘‘society write-up’’ it is to 
which the creature’s movements are adjusted; further investigation 
is needed. This last instance is important, for the man ‘‘walking 
past my window’’ is generally doing so in no more pertinent a sense 
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than does the dead-leaf fall to the ground ‘‘past my window.’’ Both 
are doing something else. Herein the folly of the bead theory be- 
comes clear. This theory says that in order to understand the man’s 
actions, as he walks by, we must consider his successive ‘‘states,’’ 
for each one is the cause of each succeeding one. And if we follow 
the theory faithfully, it leads us back to the successive ‘‘states’’ of 
each component process, and ever back, till we arrive at the flow of 
ions in neuro-muscular tissue; in which disintegrating process the 
man with which we started is completely dissolved and lost. But 
now the functional view, moving in precisely the opposite direction, 
admonishes us to keep the man whole (if it is behavior that we are 
studying) and to study his movements until we have discovered 
exactly what he is doing, that is, until we have found that object, 
situation, process (or perhaps merely that relation) of which his 
behavior is a constant function. The analysis of this behavior, as 
thus exactly described, will come in later; but it in turn will be 
carried on in the same spirit—. e., of discovering always and solely 
functions. The movements of a plant, animal, or man are always a 
constant function of something, or a combination of such constant 
functions, and these—the movements, the functions, and the things 
of which the movements are a function—are always open to empirical 
investigation. 

But now, it will be said, the biologists and the behaviorists are 
doing just this thing—discovering constant functions. They are 
describing the motions of plant leaves as a function of the direction 
of the sun’s rays, and are doing the same for all the aspects of animal 
behavior as well. They have done this for a long time. And there 
is nothing ‘‘novel’’ in behavior as so described. To which I answer, 
firstly, that the behaviorists are indeed doing this, are doing just the 
right thing; but they do not realize the significance of that which 
they are doing. And this is because, secondly, they are not aware 
of the remarkable novelty which behavior, considered just as they 
are considering it, does in fact involve. 

An exact definition of behavior will reveal this. Let us go about 
this definition. Behavior ts, firstly, a process of release. The energy 
with which plants and animals move (‘‘behave’’) is not derived from 
the stimulus, but is physiologically stored energy previously accumu- 
lated by processes of assimilation. The stimulus simply touches off 
this energy. 

4 Philosophers have justly denounced this view, but in their reaction have 
hit on another, the teleological, which is unfortunately no truer to the facts, as 
I shall show further on. It is singular that philosophy at large, having seen 
the inadequacy of the bead theory, should have retained it; retained it, that is, 


for the ‘‘mechanical realm’’; and this even after the mechanists had aban- 
doned it. 
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Secondly, behavior is not a function of the immediate stimulus, 
There are cases, it is true, in which behavior is a function, though 
even here not a very simple function, of the stimulus. These are cases 
of behavior in its lower stages of development, where it is just emerg- 
ing from the direct reflex process. They demonstrate the continuity 
of evolution at this point—a most important fact. But as behavior 
evolves, any correlation between it and the stimuli which are imme- 
diately affecting the organism becomes increasingly remote, so that 
even in fairly simple cases it can no longer be demonstrated. This 
fact, that the immediate stimulus recedes in importance, is the inter- 
esting point about the integration of reflexes. It has been widely 
recognized in psychology; perhaps most conspicuously by Spencer, 
who generally refers to it under the term ‘‘higher correspondence.”’ 
One will see in what relatively early stages of integration the imme- 
diate stimulus is thus lost sight of, if one considers how even the 
‘retinal image’’ (to say nothing of the distant object which casts 
that image) is not, in any exact sense, the actual physiological stimu- 
lus; yet the organism ‘‘behaves’’ with regard only to the distant 
object. Since, then, behavior is not essentially a function of imme- 
diate stimulus, this latter can not enter into a definition of behavior. 

But on the other hand, thirdly, behavior remains a function of 
some object, process, or aspect of the objective environment (includ- 
ing, in rare cases, the internal vegetative organs; which are still, how- 
ever, ‘‘objective’’). And this is our crucial point. Not quite ade- 
quately realized by the behaviorists, it is terra totaliter incognita to 
the subjectivists. And the proposition negates their whole gospel, 
including especially the notion of ‘‘consciousness.’’ I shall revert to 
this. Here we need only note that the behaving organism, whether 
plant, fellow man, or one’s own self, is always doing something, and 
the fairly accurate description of this activity will invariably reveal 
a law (or laws) whereby this activity is shown to be a constant 
function of some aspect of the objective world. One has here the 
same task as in any other strictly physical science. In both cases 
some accuracy is needed, and in both alike this accuracy can generally 
be advanced by more exhaustive observation. Thus it is inaccurate 
to say that a river flows toward the sea, since it meanders about in 
all directions; while it is fairly accurate to describe it as always 
flowing toward the next lower level of the earth’s surface, and this 
is a law describing flow as a constant function of the earth’s crust 
and the position of the earth’s center. The test is, of course, whether 
this or that could be removed without changing the river’s course: 
the ‘‘sea’’ could be removed, the ‘‘next lower level’’ could not. So 
in behavior, the flock of birds is not, with any accuracy, flying over 
the green field; it is, more essentially, flying southwards; but even 
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this is only a rough approximation to a law of migration. In all 
events the flock of birds is doing something, and the sole question 
which we need ever ask is, ‘‘ What is it doing?’’ I have elsewhere 
explained how the same question and it alone is applicable to one’s 
own behavior (voluntary or other).5 

Now I believe that the foregoing three propositions yield a defini- 
tion of behavior. It would run: Behavior is any process of release 
which is a function of factors external to the mechanism released. 

But why ‘‘any’’ process when it is well known that behavior is a 
phenomenon found in none but living organisms? Precisely because 
behavior as thus defined is in fact a striking novelty, which does not, 
so far as I am able to ascertain, occur anywhere in the evolutionary 
series prior to the appearance of organized response. This point is 
somewhat later, too, than that at which life appears. In the ordi- 
nary inorganic case of released energy, the process, once touched off, 
proceeds solely according to factors internal to the mechanism re- 
leased. When a match is touched to gunpowder the explosion is a 
function of nothing but the amount, quality, arrangement, etc., of 
the powder. The beginning of the process is a function of the mo- 
ment of firing; but that is all. When, on the other hand, an organ- 
ism with integrated nervous system is stimulated, the organism 
by virtue of internal energy released, proceeds to do something, 
of which the strict scientific description can only be that it is a con- 
stant function of some feature of the environment; and this latter is 
by no means necessarily the stimulus itself. The organism responds 
specifically to something outside,* just as the falling body moves 
specifically toward the earth’s center. This fact offers no opening 
for the introduction here of ‘‘subjective’’ categories: the investigator 
continues to ask, merely, What is the organism doing? The answer 
will be in strictly objective terms. It can not be said that the 
ordinary release process is a function of the temperature, moisture, 
etc., of the surrounding air, for it is in fact a function of these only 
in so far as they penetrate and become internal to the released 
mechanism. In behavior, on the other hand, there is a genuine 
‘objective reference’’ to the environment which is not found, so far 
as I can learn, in the inorganic, or the organic world prior to in- 
tegrated reflex response. This is the novelty which characterizes 
behavior. And here, if anywhere, evolution turned a corner. 

In the second place, it may be noted that the definition neither 

5Cf. My ‘‘Concept of Consciousness.’? Geo. Allen and Macmillan, 1914. 
Pages 287 et seq. 
6 The above is that stricter definition of ‘‘specific response’’ which I have 


previously said (‘‘The New Realism,’’ 1912, page 355) that I hoped some day 
to be able to give. 
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excludes nor yet makes essential the case of the immediate stimulus 
being the object of which the behavior is a constant function. This 
often happens, and is characteristic »f the simpler instances where 
behavior is only beginning to be differentiated from plain reflex 
action. Evolution is of course not discontinuous, and the develop- 
ment from reflex action to highly organized behavior is one in which 
the correlation between stimulus and organism becomes less and less 
direct, while that between the organism and the object of response 
becomes more and more prominent. Plain reflex action is a function 
of the stimulus and of factors internal to the neuro-muscular are. 
Then presently one finds reflex movements that are due, as one must 
(with Sherrington) agree, to ‘‘so-to-say stored stimuli’’; since the 
immediate stimulus does not account for the reflex movement. It is 
here that behavior begins, and precisely here that the ‘‘bead theory”’ 
would lead us astray. The response in question is a response to a 
past event, it is describable only in terms of (as a function of) this 
past event; while the bead theory would let us look only to the pres- 
ent condition of neuro-muscular tissue, the ‘‘so-to-say stored stimuli.’’ 
These are of course an integral part of the causal process, but not the 
more enlightening part. Just as the measurements of the velocity of 
a body at successive moments are an integral part of its fall to earth, 
while if we considered nothing but these, we should never arrive at 
the true law of fall—a constant acceleration towards the earth’s 
center. Or it is again as if, when one had photographed the spectrum 
of a newly discovered earth, one were misled by the bead theory into 
considering the result as ‘‘merely light and dark parallel lines on a 
gelatine negative.’’ It is this, indeed, but it is also an interesting 
combination of metallic spectra. Or, again, the camera photographs 
a motor-car race, and the sensitive plate is affected a millionth of a 
second later than that in which the phase photographed occurred. 
By the time the print is obtained the race is long since over. The 
bead theory then says: This is only a black-and-white mottled slip 
of paper, it is no function of the racing motors. It is in just this 
way that in studying behavior we think that the only scientific view 
of it must be in terms of ionized nerve and twitching muscle. Is it 
any wonder, then, that having ignored the objective functional ref- 
erence of behavior, we are led into the superstition of ‘‘ideas’’ in the 
**sensorium’’ which have an ‘‘objective reference’’ to the environ- 
ment ? 

If now the behaviorist will bear m mind that he is scientifically 
justified in asking broadly, What is the organism doing?, he will 
discover that it is set to act as a constant function of some aspect of 
the environment, and he will find this to be the scientific description 
of the phenomenon he is studying. Then with this accurate descrip- 
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tion as a basis, he can proceed to analyze it into its reflex components 
and the relations by which they have been organized into behavior. 


Epwin B. Hott. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





KANT AND AFTER KANT 


HE discussions of causation in recent numbers of this JOURNAL 

have come to my attention just as in my teacher’s capacity I 
happen once more to be going over Kant’s—as I hope—still mem- 
orable ‘‘Deduction of the Categories.’’ Accordingly, while I am 
myself certainly no Kantian, or at least no more Kantian than prag- 
matist, creative evolutionist, or anything else you please,—so long as 
it is quite up to date!—and while I shall not brave all the minutie 
of the various articles which have appeared and which have been 
developed with so much keenness of analysis, I would here discuss 
some of the phases of causation that have been in question, in the 
light of Kant’s doctrine of the categories. This doctrine, at least 
when read between the lines or for its inner logic, has seemed to me 
to afford a certain historical sanction to the views, or some of them, 
now finding expression. 

Of course, all doctrines, even Immanuel Kant’s, must have their 
inner logic, which really or seemingly is hidden from their pro- 
pounders; really hidden by their humanly limited vision or under- 
standing, their thought being or building beyond their knowledge, 
or seemingly hidden by the traditional language in which the new 
ideas have been put, old bottles holding the new wine. In any case, 
moreover, discovery of this inner logic must always be significant, 
of course for several reasons, but especially because, as in the pres- 
ent instance, it may enable interpretation of later doctrines in terms 
of earlier. The historical sanction so provided is never to be de- 
spised, however superior the later time may feel. 

Thus, as to Kant’s ‘‘Deduction of the Categories,’’ few if any 
will gainsay that its real interest is rather in the principle of cate- 
gory than in the table of categories, this interest being paramount 
in the Transcendental Deduction, and, as hardly needs to be said, 
the principle is not like in kind either to the table or to any one of 
its individual members. The table and its twelve members are not, 
indeed, without meaning and importance, but, when all is said, they 
show more of the old bottles than of the new wine. The principle 
of category, however, best seen in the ‘‘synthesis a priori’’ of the 
‘‘unity of apperception,’’ calls, as I would point out at once, for an 
objective world which as positively experienced always is both in space 
and in time a given manifold, discrete and pluralistic, on each and 
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every possible plane of experience; a given manifold of sensations, 
of perceptions, even of conceptions; and just this manifoldness, em- 
pirically real and in no sense formal, being—if the verbal circum- 
locution be needed—materially and pluralistically manifold, is at 
least one of the consequences of Kant’s a priori principle that spe- 
cially concerns us here. Obviously, in so far as the manifold is 
‘‘given,’’ the experience is intuitive and I may suggest also that such 
a given manifold is the natural, the logical, empirical correlative of 
whatever compulsion or necessity may belong to the a priori unity. 
But, again, here and now the important point is the objectively, 
empirically real manifoldness. Unity, if @ priort, may never be 
found; it may never be empirically real; as Kant insists, it will and 
must be always ‘‘transcendental’’ of all possible positive experience ; 
it must be something with which we knew, never something directly 
and positively known or seen face to face. In fact, as to this,—and 
here one may see Kant’s real or seeming blindness to the meaning 
of his doctrine,—even to work out systematically a table of just so 
many categories, system, or table, of categories involving something 
very like a contradiction, is really to compromise the principle and 
its @ priori unity, its ‘‘transcendental ideality.’’ Such a table, too, 
besides offending the principle by presenting unity or system, would 
lose virtue from the sure taint of the influence of the medium of 
expression on which its construction would have to depend. Certain 
sentence-forms, for example, or even the idioms of some particular 
language, would undo the principle as a true principle. 

So, at least for the inner logic of Kant’s Deduction, only cate- 
gory, the principle of category, not any particular category in a 
system or table, is truly a priori and the basis of the possibility of 
‘‘synthetic judgments a priori’’; and any of the particular cate- 
gories, é. g., causality, can be quite categoric, not as one in a formu- 
lated system or scheme, but primarily only as being freely loyal, or 
free to be loyal, to whatever the principle, itself free, would require. 

Now the free principle of category, as already said, is unity, the 
a priori synthetic unity of apperception. It is called unity, I sup- 
pose, for lack of a better name. Students, however, of the inner 
logic, the deeper meaning and motive, of Kantianism, need to dis- 
criminate most carefully between unity and uniformity. The unity, 
really involved in the principle of category or in the synthesis a 
priori, must be free from the slightest suspicion of uniformity and 
also, I add, from any suspicion of the peculiar sort of universality 
and necessity which uniformity must always carry. Degrade or cor- 
rupt that unity to uniformity and, again, you would compromise 
or betray the apriority. You would betray also the value of the 
enabled synthesis. Uniformity, if a priori, would seriously check 
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the very thing which, above all others, Kant seeks to show to be pos- 
sible, namely, transcendence of mere analysis and of those ‘‘highest 
principles of all analytic judgments,’’ the principles of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle. An @ priori uniformity would 
hold the mind to what it had already instead of enabling it to reach 
outward and so to get in experience or to have and to hold in expe- 
rience something that could never be worked out analytically from 
within or that could never be found as conformal or uniform with 
anything already known. In short, only to be very repetitious, the 
principle of category, the free unity of it, free from the limitations 
of any system or table and free from any blasting confusion with any 
uniformity, calls for an objective world, a world in experience, that 
is indeed ‘‘materially and pluralistically a manifold’’; to use what, 
thanks to James, is of all possible descriptions the most emphatic, 
it calls for a pluralistic universe. Its world or universe can show 
empirically no basal conformity or uniformity. On the contrary, to 
pile superfluity on repetition, unless a priori unity—not uniformity 
—and its demand count for nothing, the universe is bound again 
and again, say even constantly and everywhere, to violate any test 
of uniformity. 

Only such an @ priori unity makes the desired or required syn- 
thesis possible, and only a ‘‘pluralistic’’ manifold can express or re- 
alize the possibility. In Kant’s time, I remark in passing, the time 
of revolution from medievalism to modernism, real addition or dcqui- 
sition, that is, synthesis instead of analysis, as a natural power of 
man instead of a result of some power acting from outside, e. g., a 
miracle-working God, was of supreme importance; so that Kant, 
however hampered by traditional standpoints and traditional lan- 
guage, in insisting on mind’s having, as it were, a native hold on 
novelty and real, not just formal, difference, on mind’s being born 
to get, to grow, to outdo, and even outlive its formal structure at any 
time, in short, in making ‘‘synthesis a priori’”’ the central problem of 
his theory of knowledge, if not also of his entire philosophy, was 
plainly serving the modern spirit. 

But what of causation? Returning to causation, we may say 
the following and still be in the spirit, if not in the letter, good 
Kantians. Thus, introductorily, under the free unity of the prin- 
ciple of category the world of all possible experience must be a mov- 
ing, active, living world; not such a world as, for example, orthodox 
creationism has imagined, the result of some sudden origin, produced 
ab extra and ex miulo, but—except for those who would still hold 
to the mechanicalistie view—such as the evolutionists have imagined. 
I have sometimes expressed the difference between creation and evo- 
lution as that between the process by which a single determinate plan 
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or programme is initiated and carried out, and the process, so much 
freer, by which a general or indeterminate principle, hospitable to 
an indefinite number of determinations, is initiated and carried out. 
Only the general principle would hardly require—or allow ?—any 
initiation spatially or temporally. Again, the difference has a cer- 
tain resemblance to that between life under restraint of the letter of 
some law and life under the spirit. But, as I was saying, under a 
free unity as the principle of category the world is an active world; 
perhaps, too, even a self-active world, for, quod ipsi dixit, whatever 
makes experience possible also makes the objective world and, an- 
swering to that free unity, as a priori condition or opportunity of 
experience, I seem to see a self-active world. The latter point, how- 
ever, is unimportant. Suffice it, if activity is seen as belonging to 
the world and if also the changes realized by that activity are appre- 
ciated as necessarily qualitative. 

Why necessarily qualitative? Anything but qualitative change, 
equivalent to real causation, would simply betray the a priori syn- 
thesis that the unity—never uniformity—makes possible. If caus- 
ality be held to the nature of the principle of category, no effect 
in its entirety can ever be formally analyzable out of its cause; no 
effect can ever be found, in other words, formally wholly like its cause ; 
but in all causation there must be some distinct change in kind. Or, 
to say the least, if causation were anything less than such change, 
the Kantian synthesis a priort would be as meaningless as empty. 
It would have no raison d’étre. 

And now may be concluded, as to causation, three things: (1) 
Causation truly is dual, that is, essentially an affair of two terms, 
not of asingle term. (2) Incommensurability, while not exhausting 
the relation, is a necessary phase of the relation of cause and effect. 
And (3) the relation implies a certain real, very real, necessity, but 
not a merely mechanical necessity. Let me discuss these conclusions 
in order. 

1. To say that causality is dual is to make it comprehend the 
cause-effect relation instead of identifying it only with the antece- 
dent term of that relation. Moreover, whatever may be the violence 
to ordinary views of time and of things in temporal sequence, so truly 
does and must causality comprehend the cause-effect relation that 
even the consequent effect must somehow have some part in the 
causation. Exactly what part it is not necessary to say here, beyond 
suggesting that for evolution consistently maintained something of 
the sort would have to be true; in some real sense the consequent 
must be immanent in, actively present in, the antecedent; but that 
the duality and the resulting part of the effect even in the causation 
are logical conclusions from Kant’s doctrine of category and syn- 
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thesis is, I venture to assert, beyond dispute. Were causality not 
dual, did it not comprehend the relationship, there wouid be no a 
priori synthesis, no a priori implication, by the cause, of something 
—the effect—not analyzable out of the cause; there would, I say, be 
no such synthesis made possible by the category of causality. Again, 
causality being category, for Kant there must be the synthesis, and 
the synthesis must be @ priori, of cause and its formally external 
effect; so that, in view of the synthesis, causation must always be 
identified with the relation, not just with the antecedent, and so 
must include the effect. 

But, to use the language of a much-discussed issue, is causation 
really thing or relation? To this question I can here recognize no 
answer, but that it is both. Causation is always both thing and re- 
lation. Always there are the cause and the effect as two things and 
there is the relation, the cause-effect relation, not less real than the 
two things. Moreover, causation being both, the result is, so to 
speak, another dimension for the duality of causality. There is the 
duality of cause and effect, two formally, qualitatively different 
things, one being, so far as any possible analysis goes, external to the 
other; and there is also, as another dimension, the duality of thing 
and relation. These two dimensions, furthermore, being like all 
true dimensions, implications of each other, manifestly spring to- 
gether from the difference between analysis and synthesis, the duality 
of things being result of the impossibility of analysis of the whole 
effect out of the cause and that of thing and relation being result of 
the synthesis a priori by which the limitations of analysis are tran- 
scended. Of course, under the standpoint of mechanicalism, cause 
and effect are supposedly formally identifiable, and under that stand- 
point, accordingly, either duality would lose its significance and 
character; but mechanicalism, while not wholly impertinent to the 
cause-effect sequence, being true of it, but not exhaustive of it, is the 
very ‘‘ism’’ that Kant would outwit by his transcendentalism, by his 
synthesis a priori, a synthesis of a free unity—be it kept constantly 
in mind—not of uniformity. 

Thing and relation constitute a dualism that in general, not 
merely in the special field of causality, has given trouble to many. 
Kant, I imagine, would say that transcendentally a thing was only 
its relations, but that empirically no relations ever would or ever 
could exhaust any thing. Always in anything, empirically, there 
must be a residuum of the unrelated, which Kant, albeit too strongly 
disposed to hypostatize it, accounted for in his so-called thing-in-it- 
self. And Kant’s view of a thing and its relations, if I be right in 
stating it as logically his, seems to me substantially correct. It must 
be correct if there be any real difference, I mean anything more than 
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a difference of size or degree, between unity, under which a thing 
would indeed be exhausted or at least exhaustible by its relations, 
and uniformity, under which it certainly could not be. As to the 
suggestion that unity and uniformity might differ only in size, the 
idea is that the former would then be an infinite unity, the latter 
finite; but, as matter of fact, although mechanicalism has sometimes 
retreated on infinity in this way, finite and infinite, instead of dif- 
fering only in size or of being only different degrees in kind of the 
same thing, themselves make a real duality. Infinity is no mere 
limiting term in kind with the finite. Here, too, I would remark, 
perhaps with more digression than pertinence, that unity and uni- 
formity, the’ infinite and the finite, synthesis and analysis, as sep- 
arable phases of experience, correspond to what is vital and what is 
formal, respectively, to the personal and the institutional, the imme- 
diate and the mediate or instrumental. The great struggle of Kant’s 
philosophy, in which we have a new wine forced into old bottles, 
may, then, be said to be an adequate account of personal experience 
in institutionalistic terms or to be the effort of a traditional formal- 
ism, by becoming universal, to be vital. 

In conclusion as to the nature of a thing and its relations, every- 
thing, belonging as it does to a universe, not to a mere mechanism, is 
dual in its nature, in experience being always at once a related thing 
and an isolated thing. That the distinction between the relational 
and the isolational, or say the mechanicalistic and the pluralistic, 
characters of a thing must be a fluent or moving one, the material 
ground or content of either, never remaining the same, disturbs the 
fundamental reality of the distinction not one jot or tittle. On the 
contrary, if one may speak in comparatives here, such a moving dis- 
tinction or duality has more reality, not less, than one which is ma- 
terially fixed. The fixed distinction can be but one case of the infinite 
cases comprised in the distinction as moving and, to refer anew to 
institution and person, for the institution distinctions in general 
are naturally fixed; for the person, as person, fluent. And now, to 
sum up specifically as to causality, causality is dual; its duality has 
two dimensions, that of two different things and that of thing and 
relation; and in either dimension the distinction, although not with- 
out fixity in experience, is at once fluent and very real. Causality, 
again, is not without mechanical character, but is never exhausted by 
this character. 

2. If possible, still more important than the two-dimensional 
duality of causality is the incommensurability. A statement, which, 
after all, is more rhetorical than logical; since the incommensur- 
ability of cause and effect, instead of being a different fact, is only 
the duality in a peculiarly interesting aspect. Thus, not only must 
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one see in the incommensurability a direct consequence of the syn- 
thesis being based on an @ priori unity, under which empirically 
causation must show the two dualities, not on an a priori uniformity, 
under which empirically cause and effect would have to be com- 
mensurable and not dual, but also one must realize that there is 
involved here a very significant idea of what constitutes possibility. 
That the relation of the possible to the actual must differ radically 
where the test is unity from what it would be under uniformity is 
very evident and, of course, the sort of possibility realized by an 
incommensurable effect is that which only the free unity could com- 
prise. The effect, linked by the synthesis a priori with the cause, 
must be the realization of some real possibility of the cause, but there 
could be no true synthesis if that possibility were limited only to 
what was commensurable. In the case of any infinite series new 
terms, always commensurable with those already actual, may be 
developed without limit. In the universe, viewed mechanicalistic- 
ally, new states, continuing the routine, may be added indefinitely, 
provided they conform. But the possibility so realized can hardly 
be said to make for any real increment. It is an empty, merely 
negative possibility, a formal possibility. Its realization is indeed 
only routine, effecting, of course, multiplication, accumulation, or 
say, borrowing from chemistry, saturation, perhaps even a promising 
saturation; but, taking it in and for itself, the universe which may 
claim it, so to speak, in its repertory is not significantly the gainer. 
Kant’s category, however, with its synthesis a priori calls emphatic- 
ally for a possibility not so bound. In Kant’s world effects must 
be more than just sequences in a routine. They must, it is true, 
realize possibilities of their causes, but also in doing this, besides 
showing some mechanical relation, they must show a difference in 
kind; they must be at some point incommensurable. 

Now some one may say that so to view the effect is only to return 
to orthodox creationism. To recognize effects so external to their 
causes, possibility so foreign to the actual, will seem to them only to 
be undoing the work of all enlightened modern thinking from the 
time of David Hume down even to the last authoritative word for 
evolution. Not so; indeed very far from that. Instead of reverting 
to orthodox creationism, the view here reached actually silences that 
creationism once for all by making evolution itself creative. In the 
universe, which we may experience under Kant’s a priori unity, 
effects, although necessarily having their formal externality to their 
causes, can not be really or vitally external. Although always in 
some respect formally external, although incommensurable and dif- 
ferent in kind, they are neither caused ab extra nor produced ex 
mhilo. The natural changes of unity are so very different from 
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old-time creation! They differ greatly, too, from evolution-mechanics 
and its changes of uniformity without wholly excluding these. They 
are the changes, the wholly natural changes, of a creative evolution, 
always realizing, as they do, ever and above any manifested routine, 
something really potential in, but incommensurable with, the cause. 

3. In my discussion of the incommensurability of cause and effect, 
which the Kantian category requires, and of the no less requisite 
real—in distinction from only formal—possibility that any true 
effect is the realization of, I could not ayoid certain intimations of 
necessity in the cause-effect relationship. Thus I said: ‘‘From any 
cause may come, nay, must come, as effect, something realizing a 
possibility of that cause that is different in kind.’’ The fact, in 
other words, that the effect differs in kind, or formally, from the 
cause, being or at least containing some new thing, does not and 
logically—remembering once more the synthesis a priori—can not 
mean that causation is ever a random, haphazard, arbitrary. thing. 
On the contrary, although no formal necessity can wholly determine 
the sequence of effect upon cause, always, thanks to the transcen- 
dental unity, there must be some real and vital necessity determining 
that sequence; there must be such necessity as something superior 
to the mechanical necessity by which empirically the sequence may be 
mediated. As possibility must transcend any mere possible conform- 
ity or commensurability, so necessity must also transcend any such 
determination. Again, that we may never find a complete and abso- 
lute necessity between cause and effect as they appear is no good 
reason for denying any necessity in the sequence; it warrants only 
denial of mechanical necessity as absolute or assertion of experienced 
mechanical necessity as only mediate. The mechanical and the vital 
being different as uniformity and unity are different, there is still 
left, over and above any evidence of mechanicalism, for the sequence 
of cause and effect, a vital necessity, real because vital and absolute 
as real. In short, creative evolution, although superior to mechan- 
ical routine, the mere multiplication of commensurable forms, which 
forbids—among other things—‘‘missing links,’’ is no loose hit-and- 
miss affair. Its creations, as the realizations only of such possibili- 
ties as are true to the synthetic unity a priori of the Kantian category 
or—I add with regard to the empirical equivalent of that unity—to a 
pluralistic manifold of experienced uniformities, are nevertheless 
under law and order, under a principle of conservation. So, al- 
though absolutism be indeed dead, long live absolutism! Long live 
the new absolutism of creative evolution, the absolutism of unity or 
—as Kant would have us say—of synthesis as a priori, as too large 
and too deep, as too vital, ever to be empirical except pluralistically. 
No law may ever be the law; yet, all the more, the law is; laws 
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are. No uniformity may ever be unity; yet, all the more, in this 
world of many different uniformities there is unity and there is the 
necessity that unity enjoins and that all uniformities serve or medi- 
ate. Long live this ‘‘ Power behind the Throne’’; behind all thrones; 
a power whose only law, the only absolute law, is the principle of 
law and order or, just once more, the ‘‘synthetiec unity @ priori.”’ 

Finally, thus to be able to translate the old-time Kantian Trans- 
cendentalism into the recent creative evolution, to be able to read 
in Kant’s causality as category a priort the nature of causation as 
involving (1) duality, (2) incommensurability, and (3) necessity, 
but vital necessity, is at once not without a large tribute to the 
‘‘vision,’’ if possibly not the clear seeing, of Kant and decidedly 
with a most significant historical justification of the new creationism 
and its great retinue of other important ‘‘isms.’’ 

ALFRED H,. Luoyp. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





RUSSELL’S THEORY OF TYPES 


R. RUSSELL’S solution of the paradoxes collected in the 
**Principles of Mathematics,’’ through his theory of types, 

has been received with little comment other than explanatory notices, 
which is a situation that is somewhat puzzling, for the consequences 


of the theory for logic extend far beyond the few paradoxes for which 
it was invented, and its detailed statement makes an elaborate intro- 
duction to the algebra of logic that it would be pleasant to avoid. 
The problem of the paradoxes is the old problem of the insolubilia 
that formed the text for many chapters in scholastic logic, and the 
principle of the vicious circle, that no function may have itself as an 
argument, calls to mind Peter von Ailly’s ‘‘Pars propositionis non 
potest supponere pro toto,’’ and the provision that a ‘‘ function is not 
determinate unless its values are previously determinate,’’* recalls 
the scholastic doctrine of restriction which made a verb in the present 
tense apply only to the instant before its utterance, not the time of 
utterance, and so did away with the paradox of the liar. In the 
theory of types we have Peter’s maxim worked into a consistent and 
thorough device that successfully treats the paradoxes. A typical 
instance of the paradoxes is, ‘‘This proposition is false,’’ which if 
false can be proved true, and if true can be proved false. If we rep- 
resent ‘‘this proposition’’ by P and ‘‘false’’ by f we may write it: 
(P<f)<(P<f)’ and (P<f)’< (P<f). One of these expres- 
sions would have given no paradox, for that a proposition implies its 
contradictory means only that it is false; but that its contradictory 
1‘*Principia Mathematica,’’ page 43. 
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also implies the proposition results disastrously. Let 7 be such a 
proposition ; we then have r=7’, and on multiplying by r, r=0, or 
on multiplying by 7’, r’'=0, and so r-+7”=0; but by the law of 
contraction r-+-7’=1. Hence we have 10, which is a manifest 
paradox. Russell finds the root of the paradoxes in their self-ref- 
erence. This proposition could have been derived from the proposi- 
tional function, ‘‘There is a proposition x and z is false,’’ and the 
paradox results from allowing the function itself to be a value of x. 
This possibility must be avoided, and is avoided by the theory of types 
which establishes certain ranges of significance for the variables in all 
functions or propositions. If the function or proposition itself is al- 
lowed to be the value of one of its terms a paradox results. We shall 
then make this impossible by the principle of the vicious circle, ‘‘ What- 
ever involves all of a collection must not be one of the collection.”’ 
Thus the range of significant values of a variable in a function must 
exclude the function itself or anything derived from the function. 
This exclusion is accomplished in detail by the hierarchy of types, 
whose exact statement would be too long to repeat here. The general 
outlines of the theory are as follows: All individuals (entities that 
are not propositions or functions) constitute a group, the first log- 
ical type; all propositions about individuals only, or functions that 
have as possible values for their terms individuals only, are first-order 
propositions or functions, and themselves constitute the second logical 
type. Propositions or functions which take as values for their terms 
not only individuals, but first-order functions or propositions, consti- 
tute second-order propositions or functions, a higher logical type. 
To be predicative or legitimate a proposition can have as values of its 
terms only members of a type lower than itself. Only such proposi- 
tions are meaningful, or true or false. ‘‘This proposition is false,’’ 
being of order » and having the same proposition of order » as one 
of its terms is meaningless. ‘‘I lie’’ becomes ‘‘I am making a state- 
ment of order and it is false,’’ which is false merely, for no state- 
ment of order n is made: the actual statement being about an nth- 
order proposition is itself of order n+ 1 and not n. 

The interest of this theory for general logic which deals with 
propositions only—for propositions alone can be true or false—lies 
in the fact that a proposition in order to be meaningful must allow 
terms of a lower order only. This is sufficient to solve the paradoxes, 
but sufficient to do much more than that. We have ‘‘solved’’ a large 
number of statements whose need of solution was decidedly question- 
able. Mr. Shearman, in his ‘‘The Scope of Formal Logic,’’ has 
called attention to the fact (which Russell has also remarked) that 
there are propositions thus made illegitimate that lead to no paradox, 
and cites the ‘‘law of contradiction’’ that all propositions are true or 
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false. This proposition is to be outlawed by the theory of types, since 
its reference to ‘‘all propositions’’ includes itself and so violates the 
principle of the vicious circle. Mr. Shearman suggests that the 
theory of types needs limitation, but he does not offer any criterion 
that will select the paradoxical propositions for elimination and leave 
those that are harmless. 

Any reference to ‘‘all propositions’’ has been declared meaning- 
less. More than that, since a proposition about ‘‘some propositions’’ 
is equivalent to the denial of a statement about ‘‘all propositions,”’ 
that also is meaningless. In fact, any statement about ‘‘proposi- 
tions,’’ becomes impossible. ‘‘There exists a proposition’’ is equiva- 
lent to ‘‘It is false that all propositions are non-existent.’’ Since the 
latter is illegitimate, the first is also. Moreover, in the statement, 
see ee ¥ implies Y’’ is a proposition’ is a proposition,’’ the two terms 
written ‘‘proposition’’ are in different types, in different universes, 
and it is difficult to see how they can have any common meaning or 
can be compared. They were better represented by different words. 
A like situation holds with respect to truth.? ‘‘It is evident,’’ says 
Russell, ‘‘that the definition of truth is different in the case of gen- 
eral judgments from what it was in the case of elementary judg- 
ments. Let us call the meaning of truth which we gave for elemen- 
tary judgments ‘elementary truth.’ Then when we assert that it is 
true that all men are mortal, we shall mean that all judgments of the 
form ‘x is mortal,’ where x is a man, have elementary truth. We 
may define this as ‘truth of the second order’ or ‘second-order 
truth.’’’ Judgments about truths of the second order will consti- 
tute third-order truth. An assertion of the truth of a statement can 
not have truth in the same sense in which it uses the term. There 
seems to be nothing common to first-order truth and second-order 
truth except that they are designated by the same name which the 
theory leaves an accident or a mystery. The difference in type leaves 
no community whatever.® 

Self-reference of this sort may be at the root of the paradoxes, but 
it exists in many propositions without apparently making them 
meaningless. ‘‘This proposition is true’’ does not yield any paradox; 
it may be held meaningless because it has no reference outside itself, 
which is John Wyclif’s method of dealing with the paradoxes in his 
**Tractatus de Logica’’; but in the statement ‘‘This proposition has 
five words’’ we seem to detect something that could be meant. The 

2‘*Principia Mathematica,’’ page 48. 

3 The effect of the theory on Cantor’s theory of transfinite ordinals is equally 
astonishing. The first transfinite ordinal (w) being the ordinal type of all 
finite ordinals is in a different universe from these, and its addition to a finite 


ordinal or multiplication by a finite ordinal (which are necessary to the deriva- 
tion of new transfinites) becomes meaningless, 
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proposition refers to its own expression. Apparently the theory of 
types would make it meaningless. One more trivial example: would 
not the statement, ‘‘This article is too long by so much as this sen- 
tence,’’ appended to an article in this JOURNAL be true and derive 
its significance from its self-reference? 

Perhaps it would be a mean spirit that would ask whether the 
principle of the vicious circle, that no proposition can refer to itself, 
refers to itself in speaking of ‘‘no proposition,’’ or whether, since 
each implication in logic contains as unexpressed premises all the 
axioms and principles that apply to the case, Russell has not made 
each proposition say in effect: ‘‘This does not apply to itself.’’ These 
questions can be overlooked in the interest of a solution. But there 
are more serious difficulties. ‘‘If mathematics is to be possible, it is 
absolutely necessary ... that we should have some method of making 
statements which will usually be equivalent to what we have in mind 
when we (inaccurately) speak of ‘‘all properties of x.’’ (A state- 
ment about all properties of x is itself a property of x, and so is il- 
legitimate under the theory of types.) This is to be remedied by the 
axiom of reducibility. This assumes ‘‘that every propositional func- 
tion is equivalent, for all its values, to some predicative function of 
the same arguments.’’* Stated symbolically: 


E: (Sf) sox. e-fla. 


The question occurs: If only predicative propositions are to be true 
or false, how can we have a non-predicative proposition formally 
equivalent to a predicative proposition, that is, true when it is true, 
false when it is false? That would seem to require a true non- 
predicative proposition, which is a contradiction. The principle of 
the vicious circle requires that non-predicative functions be meaning- 
less. Yet reference is made repeatedly to terms which satisfy a non- 
predicative function. This occurs in the definition of identity and else- 
where :° ‘az and y are to be called identical when every predicative func- 
tion satisfied by z is also satisfied by y. We can not state that every 
function satisfied by x is also satisfied by y, because x satisfies func- 
tions of various orders, and these can not all be covered by one ap- 
parent variable. By virtue of the axiom of reducibility it follows 
that, if sy and « satisfies yx, where y is any function, predicative 
or non-predicative, then y also satisfies yy. Hence, in effect, the defi- 
nition is as powerful as it would be if it could be extended to cover 
all functions of x.’’ What satisfaction of a non-predicative function 
can mean is not clear. If it means ‘‘makes the function a true prop- 
osition’’? we may have self-reference in a true proposition resulting 


4‘¢Principia Mathematica,’’ page 174. 
5 ‘*Principia Mathematica,’’ page 176. 
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from a non-predicative function. If it means ‘makes the function a 
true proposition without paradox’’ the whole question is begged. 
The axiom of reducibility seems to be an acknowledgment that the 
theory of types is too ‘‘drastic’’ that does not offer any effective relief. 


EDWIN GUTHRIE. 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Der Gegenwartswerth der geschlichtlichen Erforschung der mittelalter- 
lichen Philosophie. M. GraBMann. Akademische Antrittsvorlesung. 
Wien: Herder. 1913. Pp. 94. 


Comparative estimates in philosophy are received usually with caution; 
for the task is difficult, and the provincial temper is persistent. But an 
attempt to find in the philosophy of another time,—and that the Middle 
Ages,—direct value for the solution of present-day problems, is very liable 
to be ignored as presumptuous. In reality, however, this brochure is 
adapted to perform an important service; and the circle of its appeal is 
wider than might appear. Its spirit and form are of the kind permissible 
after research in a given field is well under way, and before the results are 
finally in. Accordingly, its value lies in the stimulus furnished, rather 
than in the broad claims made. In this sense, the able mustering of facts 
and reflections will appeal to all who are interested in ideas and their 
history; and the suggestions concerning the continuity of thought and the 
value of the past will be welcomed. The work may serve, also, for orienta- 
tion in this field, as a supplement to the larger works of Picavet.1 In turn, 
its interpretative aspect may be supplemented by the works of Farge, of 
Sentroul, and of P. Rousselot, for example. 

The writer is an authority in his own field,? who is also aw courant 
‘with contemporary thought. And his work affords, on the whole, a happy 
illustration of the neo-scholastic’s capacity for the objectively historical 
attitude. The nature of the present work makes it partly polemical; but 
the polemic is directed to adherent (e. g., pp. 41 ff.; cf. p. 92) as well as 
contemner of the “ philosophia perennis.” He urges the “ stilling of all 
prejudice on both sides, with an eye single to faithful pictures of scholastic 
and of contemporary thought” (p. 46; cf. pp. 32, 44), and a mutual under- 
standing in the common search for truth (p. 78; cf. p. 94). The work is, 
therefore, significant as part of a rapprochement; the catholic scholar is 
losing his fear of the new, and his non-catholic colleague is regaining his 
faith in the old. The shadow of the Renaissance is passing. And with 
objective historicity on both sides established, we may hope to see our 


1‘ Esquisse,’’ etc., 2 ed., 1907, and ‘‘Essais,’’ ete., 1913. 

2Grabmann’s most important work is the ‘‘Gesch. d. schol. Methode,’’ Bd. 
I., 1909, Bd. II., 1911, Bd. III., promised. The next in importance is his ‘‘D. 
philos, u. theolog. Erkenntnissth. d. Kard. Math. v. Aquasparta,’’ 1906. Other 


works: on Thomas Aquinas, Ulrich of Strassburg, John the German, and the mod- 
ern scholastic activity. 
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debt to the past in truer perspective and so find stimulus in the medieval, 
as well as in the ancient, habit of thought. 

Research in patristic and medieval thought now constitutes,—with that 
in the allied hellenistic field,—the chief labor in the history of philosophy. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises: Is there a value proportionate 
to the labor? Our author answers emphatically in the affirmative, and for 
a threefold reason. The deeper knowledge ensuing, first, gives a proper 
basis for evaluation of the medieval philosophy (pp. 11-33); second, fur- 
nishes focus and direction for its exposition (pp. 33-89); and, third, points 
out its use for present-day problems, both in setting and in solution 
(pp. 39-91). For evaluation: (1) in removing erroneous prejudices (that 
scholasticism exhibits (a) mere formalism, (b) no sense of the actual, 
(c) servile acceptance of Aristotle, and (d) subservience of philosophy to 
theology) ; (2) in giving a more adequate appreciation of their temper and 
problems. For exposition: as revealing (a) their common possession 
(Baeumker’s fruitful “Gemeingut”) as distinguished from separate 
teachings, (b) their interest in special problems (notably in psychology 
and epistemology), (c) the mutual relation and due perspective of the 
various doctrines, (d) the development of ideas, and, (e) their relation to 
modern philosophy. For present use: the specific respects in which their 
philosophy may contribute to our problems in logic, epistemology, meta- 
physics, natural philosophy, ethics (with allied fields), and natural theol- 
ogy, respectively. 

It is obvious that no historian would seriously make issue of the first 
two; and, in fact, they are propxdeutic to the third, which constitutes the 
major motive of the work. This appears at once in the author’s identifica- 
tion of his labor with the conviction of Ehrle, that “the most eloquent 
commendation and apology of scholasticism, and the surest guide to its 
further expansion, are to be found in its history” (p. 11; cf. p. 94). The 
task is, therefore, twofold; the defense of scholasticism, and the proof of its 
use. But each of these has a double import. The defense is against those 
within and those without. And the use lies not only in putting, but also 
in solving our present problems. The author’s neglect of these distinctions 
results in a needless confusion of design. Thus, in the first part, the 
negative aspect engages his attention at the expense of the positive basis 
of evaluation,—an unfortunate omission. The upshot of the second makes 
an estimate of the medieval philosophy as yet premature; oddly enough, 
primarily directed to catholic scholars (p. 92); while both are preparatory 
to the main thesis, that in all realms of present philosophical inquiry the 
medieval philosophy may cure our distraction! His real meaning is this: 
That scholastic philosophy is sufficiently known to enable refutation of 
calumny, and to give valuable aid in orientation, with some suggestions 
for solution, of present-day problems; and that it is too little known by 
non-catholics for their due profit, and by catholics for their proper defense. 

This confusion is augmented by the author’s indiscriminate use of 
important terms, such as medieval, scholastic, Thomistic, Aristotelian, and 
neo-scholastic. On the one hand, what purports to be medieval philosophy 
is, for the most part, scholasticism (as distinguished from de Wulf’s anti- 
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and a-scholastic movements) or neo-scholasticism or neo-Thomism, as best 
suits his purpose. Hence his proof depends so largely on modern-scholastic 
material. Whether this is a distinctly new movement in philosophy (de 
Wulf) or not, his proof seldom measures with the thesis in its broad form. 
And the restriction is unfortunate; for the spirit of modern, and so of 
contemporary, philosophy is to be found in the “secular byways” rather 
than in the highway of scholasticism—to say nothing of the non-Christian 
speculation of that age. On the other hand, scholasticism and Aris- 
totelianism are frequently identified, without due account of the ampli- 
fication. The author should have indicated more clearly that it is fre- 
quently ancient thought which is under tribute, in pointing out the value 
of medieval speculation. Here, again, the restriction is unfortunate; for 
“Platonism” is quite as significant in the medieval philosophy as is 
Aristotelianism, and in some of the fields surveyed the proof would have 
been readier by the former than by the latter route. 

With the foregoing in mind, the reader will better understand the 
apparent discrepancy between thesis and proof. Thus, much of the 
author’s attention is given to proof of the following. That scholasticism 
and contemporary thought are not so foreign to each other as is fre- 
quently maintained (pp. 47, 78); that there are many parallels, or points _ 
of contact, between the medieval and the modern (pp. 70, 53, 55, 69, 76, 
78, 80, 93); that the scholastics were often precursors of modern ideas and 
methods (pp. 47, 62, 64, 72, 75, 84; cf. pp. 38 ff.); that a belief in the 
Aristotelian scholastic principles can be consistently combined with a 
thorough knowledge and use of modern science (pp. 57, 66, 67, 77); that 
the Alberto-Thomistic philosophy still has a message for us (pp. 58, 68, 
75, 93); and that a close study reveals their powers of keen analysis and 
observation (pp. 60, 65, 75, 55). Such proofs would show that scholastic 
(and certainly medieval) philosophy may be exceedingly useful for orienta- 
tion in the putting of our present-day problems; not that it directly con- 
tributes to their solution. But the proof is decidedly worth the labor. 
And in this connection is pertinent the author’s assertion (p. 38), which 
can be amply substantiated, that “research is revealing more and more 
how scholastic (sic; medieval) thought exerted its influence in modern 
philosophy down to the threshold of the Kantian school.” 

However, there is not lacking attempted proof of the major thesis. 
Thus, the ever-growing demand for metaphysics may be satisfied in 
scholasticism (pp. 52 ff.), and its conception of the soul is of value “ at a 
time when the soul without a substance is being discredited” (p. 68). 
The logic of the Husserl School, and the “inductive metaphysics” of 
Kiilpe are taken to be essentially scholastic (pp. 48 ff., and 53 ff.). The 
Aquinate’s psychology of the emotions, and memory, and imagination pre- 
sent illuminating analyses (pp. 62 ff.), as also his profound insight into 
the principles of right and allied themes (pp. 71 ff.), and especially the 
problems of practical ethics (pp. 75 ff.),—to which may be added his 
preeminence as an interpreter of Aristotle (pp. 21 ff.). Finally, the 
philosophy of religion may well find profit in the thought of an age given 
unreservedly to the religious attitude (pp. 81 ff.). To the foregoing may 
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be added the value of the biological viewpoint (Aristotelian-scholastic), to 
which the author limits himself in considering natural philosophy (pp. 
55 ff.). He might well have cited, also, the Aristotelian conception of 
change (amplified in the middle ages), which an eminent contemporary 
physicist (Duhem) finds essentially correct. 

Thus, it is clear, that the author assumes a burden needlessly large, and 
yet performs a service of value. This service consists in correcting pre- 
judice, and in directing our distracted transition era to the past. The 
former is accomplished in a substantial manner; and so is made possible 
the operation of the latter, which may be regarded as twofold. First, the 
stimulus which comes with realizing the slow progress in the history of 
thought; for this checks undue passion for originality, and supplies a bal- 
ance not otherwise possible. Second, the actual insight and illumination 
which issue from a renewed acquaintance with the fresh reflection of 
inceptive stages; for only so operate again ideas which have become ob- 
scured in the assumptions of a given development. The service is, there- 
fore, of real value. For, while we are no longer in danger of “ rejecting 
without understanding” the ancient and medieval philosophy,—as 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire once warned us—still the modern spirit requires 
to be cautioned in its tendency to regard the last as always the best. In 
this sense, the importance of the work is not likely to be overrated. 

As for criticism of specific points. However keen was the purely philo- 
sophical interest in the middle ages (and the citations are significant pp. 
22 ff., 35 ff.), still the ancillary relation of philosophy to theology is not 
disproved. It is quite clear from Mandonnet (Siger, ete., Vol. I., pp. 27 ff.), 
that after all the theologian was rated above the philosopher. And the 
citations from Thomas are weakened, when we recall that it is the same 
Thomas who appeals, with his famous threefold analogy, for a crusade of 
the intellect. Furthermore, an implicit admission is found in the author’s 
conclusion (p. 8), that the theological is more important than the philo- 
sophical literature for a proper understanding of medieval thought; where- 
in he may be supported by such divergent authorities as Renan, Picavet, 
and Mandonnet. : 

The. consideration of natural science disregards the important dis- 
tinction between observation and experimentation. Thus, for example, 
he accepts the ranking of Albert the Great above Roger Bacon (p. 15), 
forgetting the words of the former® concerning his faithful adherence to 
the Aristotelian philosophy of nature. But whereas Aristotle excels in 
observation-without-experimentation (Zeller), Bacon is professedly devoted 
to experimentation,—which the history of science exhibits as the touch- 
stone of progress. In this connection is significant the author’s citation 
of Witelo (p. 61), while suppressing the fact of his complete dependence 
upon Alhazen, who is so important in the history of experimentation. 

The author’s enthusiasm for the Thomistic scholasticism frequently 
misleads him. Thus, he assumes a homogeneity in the thought of the 
Aquinate which is hardly warranted (e. g., von Hertling), and overlooks 
the fact that a refining criticism has not yet given us an adequate account 


3 Op. ed. Borgnet, Vol. VIII., page 803. 
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of this eminent thinker. Again it leads him (pp. 18 ff.) to overestimate 
the philological accomplishments of Thomas; whereas, it was apparently 
his failure to pay just this price which issued in the too rapid crystalliza- 
tion of the dialectic, as distinguished from the naturalistic, elements in 
Aristotle, and so crippled the vitality of scholasticism (Picavet). The 
same enthusiasm would also account for the omission of a most important 
factor in his second division; namely, the respective influence upon 
medieval thought of the various elements in ancient philosophy. It seems 
ever clearer, that this requires consideration, perhaps more than any other 
single factor, in rewriting the philosophy of the middle ages. The author 
elsewhere‘ takes due account of this, although he inclines to underestimate 
the “ Platonic’’ element,—which is less obvious, but certainly operative, in 
the Thomistice synthesis. 

The best case for the author’s main thesis is to be found in the realm 
of religious philosophy; but he strangely depreciates it (p. 79). This is 
doubtless due to his exaggeration of the modern skeptical spirit (pp. 80 ff.), 
and oversight of the theistic elements in contemporary philosophy of 
religion and of the pantheistic elements in medieval (and even Thomistic) 
thought. An age so permeated with the religious spirit,—as Taylor’s 
“Medieval Mind” portrays in such admirable proportions—ought to be 
of signal importance for revealing the response of the human mind to all 
stimulation under such conditions. Their genius for religion has, therefore, 
a significance similar to the modern genius for science. But our author 
is not adequately conscious of the import of this. The heart of the matter 
is reached better by Kaulich, I believe. ‘“ Whoever,” he says,® “ reproaches 
scholasticism for its attention to the infinite and eternal, and its intimate 
fusion of theology with philosophy, has simply failed to see the real 
tendency of all philosophical endeavor,—which is precisely its consumma- 
tion in the philosophy of religion. . . . Scholasticism was conscious of 
this from the outset, and gave its mind wholly to it. Accordingly, its 
essential character is that of religious philosophy.” This would seem to 
be the best vantage-point from which to appraise properly the thought of 
the middle ages. 


Horace C. LONGWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Fichtes Leben. Frirz Mepicus. Leipzig: Verlag von Felix Meiner. 
1914. Pp. iv+176. 


During the past year, which marks the hundredth anniversary of his 
death, many books and articles have been published concerning Fichte; 
but perhaps of them all, none is more truly a memorial of what Fichte 
represented than his “ Life,” by Fritz Medicus. There are many char- 
acteristics to be desired in the author of a satisfactory biography, and 
Fritz Medicus has them all, or nearly all. Probably no one is better able 
than he to speak with authority concerning the details of Fichte’s life and 
of the chronological development of the Fichtean philosophy. He has 

4“*Gesch. d. schol. Meth.’’ 

5““Gesch. d. sch. Ph.,’’ page 30. 
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already written one book upon the subject, and the present biography, 
though now published separately, was intended to serve as an introduc- 
tion to his much-needed edition of Fichte’s writings. Until now, students 
of Fichte have been obliged to content themselves with the edition pub- 
lished by Fichte’s son, a work which can hardly be described as critical 
and which, moreover, has become difficult to obtain. The new edition, 
though not complete, is nearly so, and includes everything of any im- 
portance for Fichte’s theories. It could have no better introduction than 
the biography, which nevertheless is an independent piece of work, and by 
no means derives its value from its relation to the whole. Such a book 
naturally invites comparison with the life by Kuno Fischer, which it sup- 
plements and corrects and to a certain extent supersedes. 

Accurate scholarship, however, is not the only requisite Doctor Medicus 
has brought to his task. He has made it possible to place implicit reliance 
upon his statements of fact, but at the same time he presents a picture 
of Fichte that attracts and interests. He unites critical acumen with 
sympathetic understanding. It is hard to select any particular portion 
for comment, but perhaps especial attention should be called to the chap- 
ters upon Fichte’s relationship with Kant, the complicated conditions of 
his life at Jena, ending in the atheism controversy, and the development 
of his intellectual intercourse with Schelling. Throughout the book, 
Doctor Medicus shows his realization of the fact that the life of such a 
man is preeminently a chronicle of ideas; and fitting attention is given to 
Fichte the philosopher as well as to Fichte the man. 


G. N. Dotson. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 
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THE JOURNAL OF ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY. April—May, 
1915. Hysteria as a Weapon in Marital Conflicts (pp. 1-10): A. MYErRson. 
-A case is reported in which the origin of symptoms in hysteria are 
traced to a more simple mechanism than by the Freudian method. The 
writer claims women “ resort to tears as their proverbial weapon for gain- 
ing their point. In this case hysterical symptoms seem to have been the 
substitute for tears in a domestic battle.’ This conception of hysterical 
symptoms as a marital weapon “ does not explain hysteria; it merely gives 
a use for its symptoms.” The Analysis of a Nightmare (pp. 11-18): 
RayMonp BetiaMy.—The analysis does not resort to symbolism, but the 
impulses of the nightmare may be called sexual. According to the writer 
there is no necessity for considering that there is a repression where there 
is a dim place in the dream. “Only those things appear in a dream 
which are necessary to express the meaning of a dream.” Analysis of a 
Single Dream as a Means of Unearthing the Geneis of Psychopathic 
Affections (pp. 19-31): Meyer Sotomon.-One can root the entire life 
history of a dreamer by the analysis of a single dream. One must follow 
out to the ultimate ends the various clues which are given and the various 
by-paths which offer themselves in the course of the analysis. An Act 
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of Every-day Life Treated as a Pretended Dream and Interpreted by 
Psychoanalysis (pp. 832-45): RayMonp BetitaMy.—An attempt is made to 
show “that any situation or experience can be analyzed with as good 
success as a dream and that a dream may be made to mean anything.” 
A situation is analyzed and found to be a suppressed sexual wish; an 
analyzed dream shows the fulfilment of a fear. “ Whatever we wish to 
make out of a dream—the drammatization of a fear, a joy, a joke, a tragedy, 
anything that can be suggested,—the result can easily be accomplished if 
only we be allowed the use of Freud’s mechanisms and a moderate amount 
of symbolism.” Freud and his School: New Paths of Psychology (pp. 
46-66): A. W. Van RENTERGHEM. — This paper is a continuation of one in 
the last issue of the Journal. Analyses are presented which have been 
made on cases of nervous prostration, of sleeplessness, of fear neurosis. 
The writer concludes, “ Freud’s great service is that he has opened before 
the physician a path which leads to the cause.” Reviews: Eben W. Fiske, 
An Elementary Study of the Brain: E. W. Taytor. B. S. Morgan, The 
Backward Child: RaymMonp Bettamy. Sir Oliver Lodge, Continuity: G. 
V. N. DearBorn. H. A. Bruce, Adventurings in the Psychical: HeErEwarD 
Carrincton. R. Benon, Des Troubles Psyiques et Nevrosiques Post- 
Traumatiques: E. W. Taytor. V. J. Springer, Verbrechertypen: M. J. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
LETTER FROM BERTRAND RUSSELL 
To THE Eprrors oF THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoay, AND ScrEN- 

TIFIO METHODS: 

In a quotation from the Athenaeum printed in this JournaL, I am 
represented as having said, “ there may be perspectives where there are no 
minds; but we can not know anything of what sort of perspectives they 
may be, for the sense-datum is mental.” I did not see the Athenaeum, 
and do not remember what I said, but it can not have been what I am 
reported as having said, for I hold strongly that the sense-datum is not 
mental—indeed my whole philosophy of physics rests upon the view that 

1 Volume XII., page 308. 
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the sense-datum is purely physical. The fact of being a datum is mental, 
but a particular which is a datum is not logically dependent upon being 
a datum. A particular which is a datum does, however, appear to be 
casually dependent upon sense-organs and nerves and brain. Since we 
carry those about with us, we can not discover what sensibilia, if any, 
belong to perspectives from places where there is no brain. And since a 
particular of which we are aware is a sense-datum, we can not be aware of 
particulars which are not sense-data, and can, therefore, have no empirical 
evidence as to their nature. This is merely the “ egocentric predicament ” ; 
it is a tautology, not a “great truth.” It is for this reason, and not 
because “sense-data are mental,” that we can not know the nature of 
those perspectives (if any) which belong to places where there are no 
minds. 

I do not know what is the definition of “ mental.” In order to obtain 
a definition, I should first inquire what would necessarily be removed from 
the world if it were what one would naturally call a world without mind. 
I see no reason why colors or noises should be removed, but facts which 
involve such relations as perceiving, remembering, desiring, enjoying, be- 
lieving would necessarily be removed. This suggests that no particulars 
of which we have experience are to be called “mental,” but that certain 
facts, involving certain relations, constitute what is essentially mental in 
the world of our experience. (I use the word “fact” to designate that 
which makes a proposition true or false; it includes, I think, everything in 
the world except what is simple.) The term “mental,” therefore, will be 
applicable to all facts involving such relations as those enumerated above. 
This is not yet a definition, since obviously these relations all have some 
common characteristic, and it must be this characteristic which wiil yield 
the proper definition of the term “mental.” But I do not know what this 
characteristi¢ is. 

Very truly yours, 


B.. Russe... 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
June 7, 1915. 


Dr. Vida F. Moore, professor of philosophy and pedagogy at Elmira 
College, who died on June 11, was born at Steuben, Maine, the daughter of 
Captain Henry D. and Susan Kingsley Moore. After her graduation from 
Wesleyan in 1893 she became a professor of philosophy at Mount Holyoke 
College, where she remained until 1897, and in 1901 joined the Faculty 
of Elmira College. She received her Ph.D. from Cornell in 1900. Pro- 
fessor Moore was a trustee of the Steele Memorial Library at Elmira, and 
a member of the American Philosophical Association, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and the fraternity of Phi Beta Kappa. She was 
the author of “Ethical Aspect of Lotze’s Metaphysics,” and was a 
contributor to the American Journal of Psychology, the Cyclopedia of 
Education, and other publications. 

The death has been announced of Dr. Stefan Witasek, director of the 
psychological laboratory at Gratz, at the age of forty-five years. 





